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RELIGION IN SCHOOLS. 



The ill-considered rashness with which the old system of 
public education was discarded to make way for one new and 
untried, here or elsewhere, is beginning to torment its victims. 
Not every change is an improvement. But the spirit of unstable- 
ness and change is the spirit of our age and country. In the 
name of progress, change is demanded in religion and education, 
as in habits and fashion. Changes in religion have multiplied 
sects. Some call this a gain. Radical changes in methods of 
school management leave us to-day without instruction in the 
simplest truths of Christianity, — without the most elementary 
code of morals, on a foundation of Christian authority. Moral- 
ists esteem this a loss. 

So far has the experiment of eliminating religion from even 
primary schools been pushed, that these have become truly 
"Christless and Godless." This change is recent. It is only 
within a few years — within a generation — that the old methods 
of disciplining the young in morals and religion have been 
made to yield to the new ones resting on expediency, good 
manners, and supposed worldly advantage. The beginnings 
of the change were gradual ; within the last ten years advocates 
of the exclusion of all religious teaching have been loud, 
urgent, imperative, and successful. The demand to secularize 
education admits of no question. It is a curious fact, but not 
the less true, that the American people have been trained 
down to this low standard by the very ministers who now 
clamor for a return to the old ways. A hearing on the merits of 
the question that would not have been conceded yesterday, can 
be had to-day, because thoughtful men, not ministers or poli- 
ticians, amazed and disappointed at the first-fruits of the common 
schools, after years of trial and lavish expenditures of money, 
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anxiously ponder over and seek light upon the moral and social 
problem of the future of our children in cities and towns. These 
fair-minded men ask, and, by the necessities of the hour, they are 
justified in asking, Can a republic, of all forms of government, 
endure, whose children, for generations, are educated in schools 
without religion, without Crod? 

To understand the character and extent of the change which 
has come over our system of schools, and to show the moorings 
from which it has broken loose, and the rock on which it has 
stranded, it is worth while to examine the early history of the 
establishment of public schools in the State of New York. "What 
is true of this State is, in some degree, true of all the States. 
The founders of the public-school system were men strongly im- 
bued with religious ideas, and profound reverence for God's law, 
as they found and understood it in the Bible. State constitutions 
assumed that the people were Christians, and that their chil- 
dren should be educated as Christians. Virtue, morality, and 
religion were claimed as essential to the existence of a republican 
form of government. So long as the American people remained 
evangelically Protestant in church forms and belief, public 
schools were conducted as schools biblically Protestant. A large 
infusion of religious teaching and influence pervaded them. 
And thus the parents, the children, the teachers, and the public 
officials were in accord, and the virtue and morality contemplated 
by the State constitutions, and deemed in the highest degree 
essential to the bringing up of law-abiding citizens, were 
secured. 

The first free school not in connection with a church society 
was founded in New York City in 1805. Its trustees issued an 
address, from which the following words are taken : " It is pro- 
posed, also, to establish, on the first day of the week, a school 
called a Sunday-school, more particularly for such children as, 
from peculiar circumstances, are unable to attend on the other 
days of the week. In this, as in the common school, it will be a 
primary object, without observing the peculiar forms of any 
religious society, to inculcate the sublime truths of religion and 
morality contained in" the Holy Scriptures." After several years 
of work, its trustees, of whom De "Witt Clinton was president, 
published an address to the parents of the children in attendance 
on this school, in which this paragraph is found : " The trustees 
of the New York free school, however desirous they may be to 
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promote the improvement of the scholars in school learning, to 
qualify and fit them for the common duties of life, cannot view 
with an eye of indifference the more primary object of an educa- 
tion calculated to form habits of virtue and industry, and to 
inculcate the general principles of Christianity," etc. When this 
Free School Society was, in 1825, merged in the Public School 
Society, the same leading idea of a morality based on Scriptural 
teachings was continued. In pursuing this course, the managers 
were in harmony with popular sentiment and the religious views 
of the vast majority of their patrons. Indeed, the non-Catholic 
church schools ceased to be necessary, and were for the most 
part abandoned. The new schools were satisfactory to non- 
Catholic religionists, whose prejudices, however, were so intense 
and blinding that they failed to understand why Catholics were 
unwilling to accept what pleased them. 

The ideas prevailing in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and New York, on the subject of the training 
and education of the young, found their way into the constitu- 
tions and school statutes of the new States of the West. The 
Bill of Rights of Ohio is a fair sample of all. Its third section 
reads: "Religion, morality, and knowledge being essentially 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of instruction shall forever be encouraged 
by legislative provision not inconsistent with the rights of con- 
science." This was not intended to be a fine phrase with which 
to adorn the statute-book. It meant that religion and morality 
should be imparted to children in State schools hour by hour, 
with instruction in all branches of needful secular knowledge, by 
teachers of correct morals and Christian belief. It was further- 
more strictly enjoined that great care should be used in the 
selection of Christian teachers. 

In thus prescribing a plan for the management of schools, 
these early evangelical Christians, and the political States whose 
constitutions and statutes they molded and shaped, showed 
remarkable harmony with the prescriptions of the Catholic 
Church on the same subject. It is an incontrovertible fact that 
the founders of the American Republic believed that religion 
could not with safety be divorced from secular education, and of 
necessity ordained that the tone, ideas, and practices familiar to 
parents in churches should be conserved in the schools to which 
they intrusted their children. 
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In consonance with the same idea, the Catholic Church holds 
that the religion which is good for parents in the church ought 
to be good for their children in the school, and in what is known 
as the Syllabus, expresses her mind on this subject. She con- 
demns as an error the following proposition: "Catholics may 
approve of a plan of education withdrawn from Catholic faith and 
the authority of the Church, and which concerns itself only with 
natural sciences, and the worldly ends of social life, solely, or, at 
least, primarily." Just as evangelical Protestants hold that relig- 
ious knowledge should accompany secular learning in schools for 
evangelical children, so Catholics claim, in full accord with the 
Syllabus, that Catholic children should be indoctrinated in the 
teachings of the Bible by teachers of the same faith as their 
fathers ; and, furthermore, since virtue, to become habitual, needs 
practice and daily use, they claim that their children should be 
made familiar with the observances and duties ordained by 
Christ, and always preserved and enforced in the Catholic 
Church. 

That the truth and wisdom of the Syllabus are appreciated 
by non- Catholics, may be learned from what follows. 

In 1869, the Rt. Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe published " Moral 
Reforms," a book made up of pastoral letters addressed at 
various times to members of his church. In instructing his com- 
municants, he seems to catch the very spirit of the Syllabus, and 
thus gives three rules for their spiritual guidance : 

" 1. Secure to every human being the very best education you can provide 
for Trim. 

"2. "When you can do no better, utilize the common schools, and supple- 
ment them by all additional means of doing good. 

" 3. But where we can do better, let us do our full duty to our own children, 
and to all children, by gathering them into schools and colleges thoroughly 
Christian." 

In thus explicitly laying down the law, Bishop Coxe interprets 
correctly the mind of the Protestant Episcopal denomination. 
In a General Convention held in New York City, the following 
resolution was adopted: "Resolved, That the bishops and clergy 
be most earnestly requested to bring this subject to the attention 
of the members of this Church, that they remind the people of 
their duty to support our own schools and colleges, and to make 
education under the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
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superior in all respects to that which is afforded in other insti- 
tutions." 

The Presbyterians, in General Assembly, " recommend their 
congregations to establish primary and other schools, on the plan 
of teaching the truths and duties of our holy religion in connec- 
tion with the useful branches of secular learning." In the same 
sense, all classes of evangelical religionists speak out from time 
to time. Now it is the Congregationalists in the " Advance," of 
Chicago ; then it is the editor of the "Methodist," the chief organ 
of the Methodists. The latter, in an editorial, says : " Again, a 
firm and genial Christian tone pervading a school, by warming 
the heart, stimulating conscience, and strengthening and bracing 
up all the better elements of one's nature, is eminently calculated 
to predispose the pupil to faith as well as to virtue." But of all 
denominations, the Baptists have put themselves on record 
as most decidedly opposed to schools from which religious teach- 
ing and influences have been excluded. It is certainly gratifying 
to Catholics to know that Protestants, in reality, agree with them 
regarding the necessity of religious teachings and observances in 
children's schools, even if they do not live up to their belief. 
Many of the secular newspapers reecho the language of the 
pulpit. Notable among them is the " Journal of Commerce," of 
New York City. 

But after such strong expressions on the part of State legis- 
latures in the past, and on the part of conventions and assembles 
to-day, what are the rights of religion in State schools, in the 
year of the Lord 1881? New York State has made as great 
progress in the eliminating of every shade and semblance of 
religious instruction and usages from its common schools as any 
other State in the Union. The ruling of its department of 
public instruction is precise and peremptory. Mr. Randall, in 
making known decisions of his predecessors in the office of 
superintendent of public schools, uses this language: "In view 
of the above facts, the position was early, distinctly, and almost 
universally taken by our statesmen, legislators, and prominent 
friends of education, — men of the warmest religious zeal, and 
belonging to every sect, — that religious education must be ban- 
ished from the public schools, and consigned to the family and 
the church. . . . "We have seen that even prayer — that morning 
and evening duty which man owes to his Creator, . . . has been 
decided by two of our most eminent superintendents as inadmis- 
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sible as a school exercise within school hours, and that no pupil's 
conscience or inclination shall he violated by being compelled to 
listen to it." When Bishop Coxe asks that the Bible shall not be 
excluded from State schools, it is evident he is not aware of these 
rulings of competent authority. 

The above is the law for the State of New York. The city 
has a special law by which the reading of the Bible is retained 
in its schools. In many State schools the Bible is still read, in a 
very perfunctory way, it is true, but any dissentient has only to 
demand its exclusion to be gratified, for under the above law the 
Bible has no place in a State school. The custom adopted in 
some schools, of keeping young children, not criminals, shivering 
on the cold side of a door while Bible-reading is going on within 
the school-room, or the substitute gravely suggested by a high 
dignitary, of inflicting on the helpless innocents "the listening 
to the reading of State constitutions and sundry municipal laws," 
may be commendable for nicety of persecution, and as a refine- 
ment on past methods, but is out of place in America. The 
clauses in the constitutions guaranteeing civil and religious liberty 
would elicit curious comments from the young martyrs, freezing 
and tortured for conscience' sake. The American people will not 
tolerate unnecessary mental suffering of children because their 
elders cannot agree on a system of schools adapted to the moral 
and intellectual needs of all classes. It is not the children's fault 
that American Christians are divided into numberless sects, 
" working out into manifold abuses, rivalries, and even con- 
flicts." 

It has been shown what is the teaching of the Catholic 
Church with regard to the exclusion of religion from schools ; it 
has also been demonstrated by the utterances of the highest 
authority in several Protestant denominations, how great is the 
agreement between them and Catholics. It is proper now to 
note how these two bodies accept the decision of political author- 
ities by which every tittle of religious instruction is excluded 
from school-rooms. When Catholics proposed a compromise 
with evangelical Christians by which equal rights might be 
secured to all without the sacrifice of an inestimable blessing, a 
majority of their non-Catholic fellow-citizens confronted them 
with angry looks and fierce determination to listen to no 
reasonable remonstrance, even, but to enforce unrelentingly 
the establishment of free schools all over the State, in which 
vol. csxxn.— no. 293. 23 
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neither prayer nor the Bible should be tolerated. The use- 
lessness of contending against an overpowering majority, not in 
the best humor, on a question that had found its way into the 
arena of politics, was soon apparent. With sadness of soul they 
gave up the attempt to arrange with their fellow-citizens a 
system of schools, that, securing universal education, might do 
so without sacrificing essential principles, and without disre- 
garding most sacred rights of parents and children. Between 
Catholics on one side and evangelicals on the other, infidels, 
agnostics, secularists, and Jews stepped in and captured the 
field. 

To Catholics it became clear that if they meant to transmit 
the faith of their baptism to their offspring, if they believed that 
Christ's religion was worth living for, if they held that God 
should not be driven out of the school-house, and that the virtue, 
morality, and religion essential to a republican form of govern- 
ment were to be perpetuated, they would have to establish a 
system of schools for their own children, under their control, and 
at their cost. The outlook, from a temporal point of view, was 
forbidding, and, except to men of the martyr spirit, without a 
ray of hope along the horizon. Crowds of poor immigrants 
flocking to our shores for shelter from oppression and the 
miseries of the Old World, intent on finding a patch of ground 
and a roof as a home, had no treasures to offer for the erection 
of educational buildings. And, even if the buildings were up 
and ready for occupancy, whence should come the army of skilled 
instructors, with God and the love of God's little ones in their 
hearts, to undertake, on a sudden, the training of these thousands 
of the poor of Christ ? But, the time for words and discussion 
having passed, that for action and work had come. As the cause 
was God's, Catholics put their trust in Him. 

Abandoning all hope of help from their fellow-citizens, Catho- 
lics are now providing satisfactory schooling for their children 
all over the country. What Bishop Coxe and the Convention 
of Protestant Episcopal Bishops entreat their followers to 
procure for the children of their church members, has been 
placed within the reach of the poorest member of the Catholic 
Church. The irreligious and secular world will judge religionists 
by their deeds, rather than by resolutions and rhetorical speeches 
at conventions. In some sections of the country, in Massa- 
chusetts, for example, Catholics have held back from establish- 
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ing Catholic schools in the hope that their neighbors, the 
majority, would listen to reason and agree upon a plan by which 
all classes of citizens might be secured in their rights. These 
hopeful people are losing hope. The ministers and the politi- 
cians will not permit the people to exercise their common sense 
and act in accordance with their natural impulses of justice and 
fair play. 

To understand the amount of educational work accomplished 
by the Catholics of the United States, a few statistics will be 
useful. According to " Sadlier's Directory" for 1881, there were 
in Christian free schools, of a grade corresponding with the com- 
mon or State schools, 423,383 children, whose education in State 
schools would have required $6,164,456.16, computing the cost 
at the average per scholar estimated by the Commissioner of 
Education for 1878, — a large annual saving in favor of non- 
Catholic tax-payers. New York State had 270 Christian free 
schools, attended by 80,429 pupils. 

In New York City there are fifty-seven Catholic churches 
under the care of resident pastors. Of these parishes thirty-two 
have Christian free schools. Special reports for 1880 have been 
received from twenty-three of these parishes. They had an 
average attendance of 21,550 scholars. The great majority of 
the teachers were brothers and sisters of different religious 
orders. The amount paid for tuition alone was $100,928.16; 
for books, $8,638.93; for janitors, $8,397.00; for sundry ex- 
penses, coal, repairs, etc., $27,147.50. The estimated value of 
these twenty-three school-buildings, including ground and fur- 
niture, is placed at $1,501,300.00, omitting the cost of resi- 
dences for teachers. As tax-payers in New York City pay for 
tuition at the rate of $20.30 for each child in its grammar 
and primary schools, they are saved $437,465.00 annually by 
these twenty-three Christian free schools. In a few years the 
parishes whose school-buildings are insufficient to receive all 
children whose spiritual care is on the conscience of the pastor, 
will have erected larger ones; and the other parishes not yet 
provided with these necessary school-churches for children, 
because of heavy indebtedness incurred in erecting expensive 
churches for parents, and because in some neighborhoods fine 
music is held of more account than the care of the young, will 
also have joined their sister parishes in a noble rivalry to 
work with whole-heartedness, as the Syllabus and the Church 
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teach, in gathering into Christian schools, from which the great 
thought of the life to come is not excluded, all the children of 
the flock. Priest and people who do not believe as the Church 
teaches have lost the faith. Priests and people who fail to live 
up to their faith because of heavy sacrifices to be made are 
unworthy of membership in a Church that demands of her 
disciples heroic sacrifices to preserve the faith. It is then only .a 
question of time when there will be ample school room in every 
Catholic parish of New York City for all children having a right 
to a Christian education. 

As the above figures refer to schools in the great metropolis, 
others, relating to a much smaller city and in the rural districts, 
may be of interest. In Rochester there are eleven parishes, ten 
of which have Christian schools. In these there was, in 1880, an 
average attendance of 4391 scholars. To teachers the amount 
paid was $14,152.39. As it cost the tax-payers of Rochester, in 
1879, $117,387.57 to pay teachers for 8017 children, or at the rate 
of $14.64 per scholar, simple arithmetic tells us that the 4391 
scholars in Christian free schools saved non-Catholic tax-payers 
$64,284.24 for teachers, not to speak of additional expenses for 
buildings, coal, repairs, etc. Catholic school-houses in Rochester 
are valued at $250,000. It is a costly price to pay for religion's 
sake, but it is well worth this, and more.; 

We turn now to our non-Catholic friends, believers in Christi- 
anity, and ask, What have you done for the religious and moral 
education of your young? It is well known that educational 
establishments for the wealthier members of your flocks, in 
which religious and secular education are combined, are worthy 
of all praise, and bespeak the zeal of ministers and the liberality 
of laymen ; but what have you accomplished for the poor chil- 
dren of your denomination, in view of the utter failure of the 
public schools? How have your congregations responded to the 
admonitions and entreaties of the General Assembly and the 
Protestant Episcopal Convention? 

The weakest suggestion of a reform is the demand to replace 
the Bible in the public schools. The uselessness of the Bible as 
a mere reading : book was demonstrated long ago. As a teacher 
of morals and religion, it needed the living voice of a competent 
instructor to explain its meaning and enforce its authority and 
precepts, thus turning the school into a church. As a sign of 
antagonism to Catholics, it has ceased to play a part, for Catho- 
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lies are no longer there to note the intended insult, or to heed 
the fumbling and crumpling of its pages by irreverent scholars. 
Bible-reading that teaches no dogma to children's minds is like 
trying to feed their bodies with dry husks. Theology without 
dogma may be adapted to the " Church of the Future," of which 
the agnostics are preparing to be the high-priests, but it is now 
ah unknown quantity. 

It is profound reverence for the Bible which induces Catholics 
to object to it in schools as an ordinary reading-book. Yet more 
do they object to its use in the hearing of their children when the 
teacher is one whose sympathies and belief are opposed to their 
faith. The school-master may never speak a word adverse to 
Catholic doctrine, and yet exercise a pernicious influence over the 
minds and hearts of Catholic children. The power of personality 
in the teacher is strongly placed before his hearers by the Rev. 
Dr. Hall, Presbyterian minister in New York City. In a Sunday 
sermon, he says : " You cannot detach absolutely the person of 
the teacher from the thing taught. One may ask, What can 
religion have to do with algebra! Now, if you could get teach- 
ing without personal influence, that might be true. But you 
cannot," etc. Earnest and devout Christians see that much of 
the growing contempt for the Sacred Scriptures is due to unwise 
and ^discriminate reading by young school-children, whose 
attention is called to passages suggestive of evil by perverted 
companions, or to its cold, hesitating, half-hearted, mechanical 
reading by skeptical masters. Personal influence is often more 
active and seductive on the play-ground than in the school-room. 
Catholics desire the exclusion of the Bible and of religion from 
schools to which, for the time being, they are compelled to send 
their children, in default of schools of their own. They grieve 
to see the exultation of secularists and infidels over the easy 
victory evangelicals have permitted them to win. The secular- 
ists, not Catholics, wave aloft the banner of triumph. 

It will require a stronger argument than imputed lack of 
patriotism on the part of Catholics to re-introduce the Bible into 
the public schools, such as is offered by Bishop Coxe. This stale 
and decrepit calumny raises a blush on the cheeks of some, and 
flashes fire from the eyes of others. It may do for the hustings 
on voting day, but it is unworthy of attention from serious and 
just men, who know the historical record of Catholics on every 
battle-field from 1776 to 1865. 
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Such a cruel innuendo could be thrown out only by one 
who wrote of " Romanists": "Their arithmetic is wonderful, and 
their moral theology concerning oaths allows the widest exercise 
of imagination in making out returns and reports."* The writer 
of this sentence would be barred as a juror in any court of Chris- 
tendom, were this question on trial. The country is full of 
American Catholic citizens who smile at inane distinctions in 
their membership, kindly suggested by non-Catholic friends. 
These Catholics, so loyal and so true, may fearlessly challenge 
comparison with their maligners in all that proves devotedness 
and fidelity to the country and the constitution. 

The taunt that when Catholics become the majority they will 
not tolerate others, may be relegated to the same category of 
popular claptrap good for electioneering times, but not to be 
flung out when men are seriously discussing how best to secure 
the stability of our common country. Should Catholics at 
any time, and in any part of the country, grow to be the majority, 
they will take delight in placing the minority on a footing of 
equality with themselves, even as the French Canadians, forty 
years ago, being then a large majority of the inhabitants of 
Lower Canada, settled this question of schools, in its moral and 
religious aspect, by conceding to the Protestant minority every 
privilege and claim asked for. It is an unfortunate suggestion to 
offer that to keep Catholics from practicing intolerance toward a 
Protestant minority, it is advisable for a Protestant majority to 
be intolerant toward a Catholic minority. 

The belief is growing day by day that the public schools, as 
now constituted, are failures. Richard Grant White cries aloud 
only what is in many minds. It is distressing to be obliged to 
admit that the idol of our national worship is a false god ; that 
education in earthly things, solely or primarily, does not make 
good citizens ; that unbounded expenditures of money bring no 
adequate return; that the very principle of State pupilage is radi- 
cally defective, and worse, is highly dangerous, fostering, as it 
does, the most cankerous social and political evil of the age — 
Communism. It demands renewed efforts on the part of teachers 
and superintendents, paid officials of the schools, to keep the 
people from seeing these truths. 

"When the people of New York State were cajoled into the 
free-school system, with its denial of parental control, the prom- 

* "Moral Reforms," by A. Cleveland Coxe. 
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ise was held out to the anxious tax-payers that increased tax- 
ation for schools would be followed by lessened taxation for alms- 
houses, prisons, and lunatic asylums. The former will cost less, so 
said partisans of the new system. Has the promise been kept? 
Our educated rogues are shrewder, and escape with greater 
f acuity from the meshes and restraints of the law, but our houses 
of correction are multiplying out of all proportion to increase 
of population; and lunatic asylums, State and county, cannot keep 
pace in number and accommodation with the demand made on 
them by victims of shattered brains and morals. The increase of 
crimes, not alone of crimes which send their perpetrators to jail 
but of crimes which destroy the fountain of life, and the start- 
lingly progressive multiplication of divorces destroying all hope 
of Christian families, the prop and mainstay of a republic, alarm 
ministers and laymen, and justify the verdict of "Failure." 
Schools that won sympathy on the plea of providing a plain edu- 
cation for plain people have spread out into high schools, acade- 
mies, colleges, and universities. Normal schools give a profession- 
al training to young men and women who, for the most part, have 
no thought of following a teacher's career, for the compensation 
usually given is not commensurate with their expectations. Not- 
withstanding unlimited expenditures of public money, complaint 
is heard that instruction in the elementary branches of learning 
falls short of what the people have a right to expect, and " Fail- 
ure " is written again. 

But when in large cities, such as New York and Rochester, a 
third of the children turn from the open door of the public school, 
on conscientious grounds, and seek schooling in other buildings, 
put up and paid for by citizens the least able to open their slim 
purses to a second tax-gathering, it becomes a duty to proclaim 
the existing system a " failure," and a cruel wrong. The " failure" 
is the more evident when separate schools are needed for colored 
children, banned for the accident of color. It is yet more marked 
when the system requires poor schools, under the Children's Aid 
Society, to make room for those who suffer from the misfortune 
of poverty. But when a system of free schools, that seventy-five 
years ago began an assault on private and church schools for the 
alleged reason that there were some few children uncared for, 
and monopolized the teacher's work and profession by the power 
of the general treasury, to-day has to admit that there are 
adrift and untaught in the streets of one city from ten to twenty 
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thousand children of the very class in whose behalf State charity 
finds its justification, acknowledgment of " failure" becomes more 
than a necessity. 

By way of help to a return to correct principles and methods, 
some truths are here indicated : 

First. We forgot American traditions when religion was 
driven out of the schools. 

Second. We forgot them when the State was allowed to step 
in between the father and his child. 

Third. We forgot them when we imported European ideas 
of paternal government, and began the breeding of communistic 
social heresies. 

Fourth. No nation, not Christian in belief and morals, can 
flourish in our civilization. 

Fifth. Virtue and morality, to become a habit of life, need the 
teaching and disciplining of the school, as well as of the church 
and family. 

Sixth. Knowledge does not lessen vice. Will and conscience, 
helped by God's law and grace, restrain passions and evil incli- 
nations. 

Seventh. Since the State has no religion, and cannot teach 
morals on the authority of Divine truth, its incapacity to educate 
is beyond doubt. 

The sooner we return to sound principles, the same on which 
the founders of the Republic built and prospered, the easier will 
it be to repair the mischief of the last few years, and the greater 
and more reasonable will be the hope of the stability of our insti- 
tutions. If our people were one in religious belief and worship, 
the question of schools would present no difficulty. The only 
obstacle to a just and righteous settlement is the unwillingness 
of the majority to concede to the minority rights that are heaven- 
born, that are the very life of a republican form of government, 
and that guard and uphold the consciences of every class in the 
community. 

B. J. McQuaid. 



